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COMING 
DECEMBER 7 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE OF THE LEHIGH VALLEY 
Dr. J. Warren Fritsch, Allentown High 


Cedar Crest College, 


President: 
School 

Vice-President: Dean Robert C. Horn, Muhlenberg 
College 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mauss Mary L. 
High School, Bethlehem 

Speakers: Dr. Earl L. Crum, Lehigh University 
Dr. A. S. Cooley, Moravian College for Women 


Hess, 


Liberty 


AMBULANCE UNIT IN GREECE 


Rodney S. Young of the Agora staff has organized 
an ambulance unit to aid the Greek forces on the 
Albanian frontier. The initial cost of the ambulance 
has been underwritten by a friend of the American 
School at Athens and the unit has proceeded into 
service, while The American Committee for Aid to 
Greece appeals to Philhellenes to pay for the ambulance 
Contributions may be 


and for its continued support. 
12 Battle Road, 


sent to T. Leslie Shear, Treasurer, 


Princeton, New Jersey. 








THE CLASSICAL SCHOOL OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


It was not possible for the first-year Fellows of the 
Classical School of the American ‘Academy in Rome 
for 1939-40 to take up re -sidence. Consequently, the 
customary lectures on the monuments of Rome and 
the trips to Pompeu and Latium were abandoned. The 
Fellows already at Rome were able to continue their 
respective researches without interruption: Dr. Lester 
C. Houck, a third-year Fellow, completed his edition 
of Leo Diaconus and commenced a study of Theodosius 
of Crete; Dr. Miriam Friedman, a second-year Fellow, 
completed the collation of the Ratramnus Corbiensis, 
Contra Graecorum Opposita, the scholia of Horace 
in? Vat. Lat. 3866, and an illustrated catalogue of 
the olka vases in the museum of the ices 
Academy; Miss Frances G. Blank, a second-year Fel- 
low, continued her studies of the public cults of 
Pompeu. Professor C arpenter devoted his war-shortened 
stay in Rome to researches in classical sculpture. These 


are to be published as the 1941 volume of MAAR. 


The first-year Fellows for 1939-40 were permitted to 
apply their fellowships to graduate study in America. 
Mr. Donald F. Brown continued his work at New York 
University under the direction of Professor Lehmann- 
Hartleben. Miss Tolles completed work at Bryn Mawr 


under the direction of Professor Taylor, and received 


the degree of Ph.D. Dr. William R. 
at Yale under the direction of Professor Rostovtzeff. 
Mr. Chester G. Starr, Jr., a second-year Fellow who 
returned to America in 1939, continued his work at 
Cornell under the direction of Professor Laistner. Of 
these, Mr. Donald F. Brown is continuing his studies 
at New York University, and Dr. Tolles and Dr. 
Tongue have deferred the second years of their fel- 
lowships until better times permit residence at Rome. 

Work at the School was completely halted in June, 
1940 by Italy’s formal entrance into the war. At that 
time Professor and Mrs. Rhys Carpenter and the ye 
lows, Miss Blank, Dr. Friedman and Dr. Houck, r 
turned to the United States. Professor A. W. Van 
Buren remains in residence. 

Miss M. Alberta Lee of McMaster, Radcliffe, and 
Columbia, Mr. W. T. McKibben of Stanford and 
Chicago, and Mr. S. G. P. Small of Bowdoin and 
Cincinnati were awarded fellowships for ig40-1. They 
have all deferred tenure of their fellowships and are at 
present continuing graduate study in American unl- 
versities. The executive committee of the School 1s at 
present considering the advisability of holding the 
usual competitions for fellowships in January. 
war continues, facilities at 


Tongue studied 


In the meantime, as the 
the American Academy in Rome have been made 
available for storage of Italian books and periodicals 
collected by the Committee on the Importation of 
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Foreign Periodicals for future shipment to American 
libraries. It is hoped also that the School will continue 
publication of the Memoirs. It will then, as Professor 
Carpenter has pointed out, be contributing “its share 
toward actualising the humanist’s moral duty in these 
days and proclaiming in the face of all barbarities his 
cry of ‘Civilization as usual’. ” 


In 1938, ducentibus fatis as it now appears, the 
Classical Society of the American Academy in Rome 
was established. Membership in the society is open to 
former directors and members of the staff of the 
Classical School, to former Fellows, students of the 
winter session, students of the summer session, and 
visiting scholars and students who have been identified 
with the School. The aim of the society is to further 
the welfare of the Classical School, to stimulate compe- 
tition for the classical fellowships, to make the facilities 
of the Academy more generally known, and to assist in 
finding professional opportunities for former members 
of the School. Membership in the society is steadily 
increasing, and a state of war makes its activities all 
the more significant, so that when hostilities cease 
there may thy a vigorous group ready to furnish vitality 
and material aid for the reopening of regular work at 
the Academy. Any associate of the Classical School 

may join the crusaders by communicating with the 
President, Professor B. L. Ullman, University of Chi- 
cago; or with the Secretary, Professor Inez Scott 
a Vassar College; or with the Treasurer, Dr. 
John F. Gummere, William Penn Charter School, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia. 


REVIEWS 


The Roman Art of War under the Republic. 
By F. E. Apcock. (xi), 140 pages. Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, Cambridge 1940 (Martin Classical 
Lectures, Volume VIII) ($2) 
This is not a military history nor a_ technical 


analysis, but an appraisal of the qualities which made 
the republican armies of Rome sometimes defeated 
but generally successful. The chief conclusion is that 
the strength of republican armies was not in the gen- 
eral but in the men. Not that the commanders were 
frequently incompetent. They were sound if unin- 
spired tacticians and had the great advantage of having 
had political as well as military experience and thereby 
avoiding the danger of a too narrowly professorial view 
of the campaign. But what was expected of them was 
judgment rather than brilliance and both their tactics 
and strategy were designed to make sure of winning 
in the end instead of trying to finish things quickly. 
This was, of course, the result of having an army 
largely non-professional but of admirable steadiness 


and endurance; an army of citizens to whom warfare 
was a recurrent necessity, unpleasant but unavoidable. 
The successful combination of strength and elasticity 
in the infantry formation, the ever present fortified 
camp as a base, the great efficiency of the centurions 
and most of all the quality of the rank and file gave 
Rome the ability to outlast her opponents even with 
the odds against her. On the other hand, the fact that 
she fought with determination but not with en- 
thusiasm led to a tendency to make peace after a vic- 
tory even if it was not a decisive one, and prevented 
any consistent military policy. The lack of such a 
policy in regard to the navy 1s notorious and even on 
land a general plan hardly antedates Caesar. 

The book is valuable not for the novelty of its doc- 
trine but for its thorough undertanding of an essen- 
tial aspect of Roman history. 

AFreD R. BELLINGER 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Zeus. A Study in Ancient Religion, Volume III. 
Zeus God of the Dark Sky (Earthquakes, Clouds, 
Wind, Dew, Rain, Meteorites). By ArTHuR BERN- 
ARD Cook. Part 1: Text and Notes. xxix, 974 
pages, 782 figures, 69 plates. Part 2: Appendices 
and Index. Pages 975-1299, figures 783-931, plates 
70-83. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 
1940 £8 8s. 


With this imposing volume Professor Cook brings 
to completion his nigh half a century of research into 
the history of the Indo-European Skygod. Like its 
predecessors of 1914 and 1926, this book is a veritable 
cyclopedia of ancient religion. For the author is never 
satisfied with a mere reference to a side issue. Serenely 
he follows it up in all its ramifications (e.g. 48 pages 
are devoted to Hephaistos and Athene and 113 to the 
use of the holed vessel or sieve in rain charms, the 
attributes of Athene claim 127 pages and in the ap- 
pendixes the Hieros Gamos alone is treated on 4! 
pages). Cook himself feels that such a work makes 
too strong a demand on the continuous attention of 
the reader and, as he says (vii), he has “endeavoured 
to trace in sequence the whole evolution of the cult of 
Zeus, concluding with a statement of what I conceive 
to be its ultimate significance.” This final statement 
(943-74) shows the author in agreement with the 
great German scholar Hermann Usener, in seeing in 
ancient religion an evolutionary development which 
finally ends in Christian monotheism (974: “Phere- 
kydes and Aischylos and Aratos and Dion were not, 
far from the Kingdom”). 


The voluminousness of this concluding tome, as of 
the first two parts, is however not solely caused by this 
“pleasant ramble” through the by-paths as well as the 
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pursuit of the main road. It is largely due also to the 
intellectual honesty of the writer, who wishes his 
reader to control for himself the sources, so that he 
may judge the text fairly. Cook has therefore always 
printed in full the Greek and Latin texts on which his 
conclusions rest, and this with an akribeia which some- 
times evokes a smile, as when he reprints a quotation 
with a self-evident typographical error, accompanied 
by a sic or ! (329). The acquaintance with the pertin- 
ent literature displayed in the notes is truly astounding; 
hardly anything is overlooked, as e.g. Mrs. Grace 
Sturtevant Hopkins’ monograph on *Deiwos and Re- 
lated Words (Language Dissertations XII) Philadel- 
phia 1932, Carl Schuchhardt’s Hof, Burg und Stadt, 
Neue Jahrbriicher 1908 (in relation to 50, n.1), Keyss- 
ner, RE XVII s.v. Nimbus (to 72, n.1), K. Ziegler, ib. 
XVIII 1274 (to 99) and Jan De Vries, Altgermanische 
Religion I 174 (to 162-65). Once in a while literature 
is not quoted in its latest editions (D’Arcy Thompson, 
Glossary of Greek Birds, 1895 instead of 1936, Hip- 
polytos’ Philosophoumena in the Duncker-Schneidewin 
edition instead of the Wendland edition or the critical 
treatment of the passage concerned by R. Reitzenstein 
in Studien der Bibliothek Warburg VII. Dieterich’s 
Mithras Liturgie is quoted in the issue of 1915 instead 
of 1923). Miusprints are conspicuously few: pardon- 
ably on page 1083 Heichelheim’s name has been given 
instead of Eitrem’s. But it is disturbing to read on page 
517 Hercules for what certainly should be Amphitryon 
and on page 775 the number of figure 569 has been 


omitted. 


A great attraction of the book is its wealth of illus- 
trations, in which Cook’s authority as an archaeologist 
shines with great lustre. All the reproductions are ex- 
ceptionally clear. Only in the case of coins and gems, 
and occasionally in that of an inscription, one would 
wish that a larger scale had been used, when the use 
of a magnifying glass proves almost a necessity. 


Within the space allotted to me detailed criticism is 
impossible. It was to be expected that the chief fault 
of the two earlier volumes would make itself felt here 
also. That is the author’s propensity to yield to his 
fascinating gift for unexpected combinations, a gift 
which leads him again and again into ciniiadens 
which must be called fanciful. Thus he still clings to 
his identification of Poseidon with Zeus (9, 1140) and 
the very doubtful etymology of Potidan as potis Dan, 
the Lord Zeus. Equally fanciful is the identification of 
Pan and Zan, based on the acceptance of Fick’s etymo- 
logy of Pan as a “Lallname” (1131, add. to II 347). 
My objection to this combinatory play is perhaps best 
illustrated by putting before the reader the following 
argumentation of our author (162-5): (a) There 1s 
some slight reason for supposing that whirlwinds were 
connected with Zeus; (b) Aristophanes’s Clouds per- 


sonify Dinos in a manner highly suggestive of Zeus 
(which is a good deal more than I can read in verse 
381); (c) Lysistrata g74 foll. give a “virtual” identi- 
fication of Zeus and the tornado (for which there 1s 
some warrant, though it is equally possible to say that 
Zeus is riding the storm); (d) lastly in discussing the 
(textually doubtful) medieval gloss: turbo-zin Cook 
says: “Ziu in popular fancy took shape as the whirling 
windstorm, a perfect parallel (italics mine) to the case 
of Zeus.” But Ziu’s character as a sky-god is very un- 
certain; see De Vries, Altgerm. Rel. 1 174, who in turn 
quotes Mrs. Hopkins. 

The thesis (34) that Zeus as a weather-god is the 
successor to a Minoan storm-god Kronos is based on 
the observation that the epithet ‘blackclouded’ occurs 
in Homer always together with the names Kronion, 
Kronides and is repeated from the second volume. It is 
a valuable observation (but see also Mrs. Hopkins 26). 
Yet I cannot agree that the ‘cloud- gatherer’ describes 
Zeus as a rain-making magician (31). It is Cook’s con- 
tention, in general, ‘that the various aspects of Zeus 
have been transferred to the god from his prototype, 
the priest-magician-king of prehistoric times. Now 
while it is quite sure that often man has made his 
gods in his own image, the emphasis laid by Cook on 
this phenomenon fails, so it seems to me, to take into 
account the psychological origin of religion for which 
Rudolf Otto in Das Heilige and Karl Beth in his 
Religion und Magie have pleaded eloquently and, I 
think, convincingly (see also Pohlenz, RE XI s.v. 
Kronos and M. P. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Re- 
ligion 483). 

Neither am I convinced by the equation of the 
“walls of the universe” (50f.) with the clouds. For 
from Cook’s own quotations it appears that these walls 
were thought to consist of eternal fire—which you 
cannot interpret away as indicating lightning—and 
later authors seem influenced by Orphic and, perhaps, 
Iranian (Reitzenstein, Studien Warburg VII 72ff.) 
speculations. 

On pages r1off. Cook discusses the brother-sister 
marriage of the Ptolemies and urges that they were less 
a concession to Egyptian custom than a survival from 
the same marriages among the children of Aiolos, ruler 
of the winds. He considers this figure as identical with 
Aiolos, son of Hellen, in whose Thessalian kingdom 
such marriage is said to have been an ancient custom. 
This Aiolos, he thinks, was “a great tribal chief of the 
Acolians, who after his death was believed by his peo- 
ple to live on in the island of the souls.” The Ptolemies, 
because of the spelling of the name, according to Cook, 
were an old Macedonian family of Aeolian descent and 
thus revived the practice. This chain of reasoning ap- 
pears to me extremely tenuous. The figure of the priest- 
magician-king seems veritably to haunt our author. 
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Thus he sees (420) in the picture of the Orpheotel- 
estes on the Petelia tablet a “sublimated form of the 
old-world king as Frazer describes him.” And the myth 
of Athene’s birth seems to him (733) to reflect the 
social and religious development of the ageing king’s 
replacement. But the vase shown on plate LIX proves 
nothing since it has nothing to do with the birth. The 
representations of the story, with perhaps one exception, 
do not show Zeus as an old man. Nor has Frazer, whom 
Cook here follows, succeeded in proving that the in- 
heritance comes down through the daughter of the 
king. 

Neither can I accept Cook’s discussion of Errhephoroi 
or Arrhephoroi. He sees in them “dew-bearers” (165- 
81). For in June-July, the time of the Arrhephoria, to 
quote Cook himself (241, 602), “meteorological rec- 
ords show that heavy dews are lacking throughout,” 
so that it would seem impossible to have a ceremonial 
dew-bearing. 

Interesting and not without good and plausible re- 
marks is the author's attempt to solve the question as 
to the relation of Athene and Hephaistos (224-36). 
But again I take exception to the explanation of the 
phrase “dew of H.” for the semen of the god in the 
unsavory form of the story (237,1 from Callimachus, 
Hecale 1,2 and Nonnos Dion. 41,63) as an echo of the 
old conception of the fructifying dew of the sky-god. 
I am firmly convinced that Hephaistos was never con- 
ceived as such a being. In the same way I cannot see 
any reason for connecting Tithonos and Erichthonios 
(248ff.) because both lay in a basket (all infants do) 
and both were fed on honey (neither fact is attested) ; 
Cook rests his contention on the story that E. was 
tended by the “Dew-sisters,” which sounds plausible, 
while for T. we should have to equate ambrosia == 
honey == dew, on the basis of the folk belief about 
the origin of honey. The digressive discussion of the 
lapis manalis, the aquaelicium and luppiter Elicius 
should have taken into account the sensible treatment 
by Mrs. Hopkins 21ff. We should then have been 
spared the highly improbable connection with ilex 
‘the oak.’ 


The interesting treatment of the aegis (877ff.) 1s 
not very convincing. The explanation (867) of Low 
Zeus acquired it is more guesswork than anything else. 
And we cannot press Iliad 15.309-10 (Hephaistos as 
the maker of the aegis) to mean, he did it because he 
was Athene’s consort. On page 1og1, add. to I 506 
(horns of consecration) it ought to have been said 
that Sjoevall’s explanation as andirons has been ac- 
cepted by Schuchhardt (Alteuropa? [1926] 52). As 
to the Agyieus pillars (1120) C. Bonner’s suggestion 
to Iliad 12.495 was anticipated by Schuchhardt, ib. go, 
though I am not at all convinced by him. 


Whatever has been said so far should not be con- 


strued as carping criticism. On the contrary, the in- 
tention has been to show the reviewer's gratitude to 
the magnificent labor of Professor Cook by trying in 
a modest way to suggest self-criticism and emendation. 
For many years to come these three volumes will have 
to be taken into consideration by every student of 
Greek and Roman religion. They will form, let us be 
sure, the starting point for fruitful new investigations. 
Professor Cook 1s to be congratulated on having been 
permitted to bring to such splendid fruition the de- 
voted research of a lifetime. 
Ernst Riess 

SCARSDALE, NEW YORK 


Rom und Italien. Die rémische Bundesgenossenpoli- 
tik von den Anfangen bis zum Bundesgenossenkrieg. 
By JosepH GOHLER. ix, 217 pages. Priebatsch, Bres- 
lau 1939 (Breslauer historische Forschungen, 13) 
10 M. 


The argument of this study is as follows. Rome 
in her relations with the Italians was guided not by a 
policy of “divide et impera,” but by reasonable and 
just motives. This is elaborated in a discussion of each 
significant event from about 338 B.c. to the time of 
Tiberius Gracchus. There follows a detailed examina- 
tion of the reforms of the Gracchi and the subsequent 
legislation, with particular attention to the agrarian 
laws. The book stops somewhat abruptly in gg B.c. 
thus belying its sub-title, and also leaving us with no 
satisfactory conclusion. 

It must be said that there is little in the successive 
discussions that is original. Géhler’s footnotes are 
principally to his predecessors. But when we find that 
down to about 130 B.c. Rome had done nothing, or 
nothing of importance, to give offense to the Italians, 
we may wonder whether any of Géhler’s numerous 
authorities would subscribe to this combination of 
their various arguments. Gohler completely ignores 
the cumulative effect of a series of petty irritants, no 
one of which may have transgressed strict legality. He 
has nothing to say of the effect on Italy of the ac- 
quisition of an overseas empire. When speaking of 
laws being adopted voluntarily by the Italians (e. g. 
56), he might have defined his use of the word ‘volun- 
tary. In rightly emphasizing the repeated refusals 
of the Latins to accept Roman citizenship, he mislead- 
ingly concludes that they had no grievances. The 
grant of citizenship was not what the allies persistent- ' 
ly sought, but what Rome used to smother their dis- 
content. Subsequent history showed that it was not 
a complete answer. 

The second half of the book appears to lose the main 
thread. We are left continually wondering what the 
fundamental causes of friction between Rome and her 
allies were. All we get is the suggestion that the 
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trouble began with the carrying out of the agrarian 
law of Tiberius Gracchus. This trouble disappears 
about 110 B.C., and it is apparently for very inadequate 
reasons that the Italians finally are pressing for protec- 
tion from Rome. That Rome failed in this duty is 
attributed to the fact (?) that her population was no 
longer Roman, but mixed. This explanation appears, 
without previous warnings, on the next to last page. 

Some minor points may be mentioned. Gohler 
argues (70) against Ihne that the Ligures were trans- 
planted in Be B.C. to repopulate Samnium, not to end 
the war. He should have noticed that Ihne’s inter- 
pretation goes back to Livy. In regarding the lex 
Acilia as a pendant to the Gracchan lex iudiciaria 
(159), he is apparently unaware that there are different 
opinions. He is equally summary in asserting (200) 
that the lex Servilia Caepionis repealed the Gracchan 
law, not the lex Acilia. Finally we may agree that Gaius 
Gracchus was a far-sighted reformer. But is it neces- 
sary to deify him (147) as “ein politischer Fiihrer echt 
nordischer Pragung’’? 


J. E. A. CRAKE 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Cicero’s Manilian Law. A Rhetorical Commen- 
tary. By Francis P. DoNNELLY. x, 93 pages. Ford- 
ham University Press, New York 1939 $0.75. 


This edition was made for teaching oratory through 
the medium of Cicero’s famous speech. Grammar, his- 
tory and rhetoric have been subordinated to the 
mastery of the art of eloquence. For this reason, this 
is an excellent book for good students. 

Pages 1-5 contain a tabular analysis based on the 
customary divisions of a speech, an outline which aids 
the memory to recall the details in order. The headings 
of the paragraphs were written to give the essential 
thoughts of Cicero in English. Paragraph numbering 
varies slightly from the conventional. Usually in Latin 
texts for high schools, the Roman numerals to denote 
paragraphs are found on the left, and Arabic numerals 
are found on the right to mark off the sections. These 
section numbers Professor Donnelly placed right after 
the explanations at the heading of paragraphs without 
using Roman paragraph numbers at all. 

The notes were written for college students rather 
than for high school pupils, but a high school teacher 
can certainly use them with the better type of students 
to stimulate them to think about matters of oratory. 
Anyway, notes are too often neglected by immature 
students. 

Appendix I, “Correlating the Speech with English,” 
shows how to develop in students the three qualities of 
style, clearness, and force with its accompanying in- 
terest. In the hands of a good teacher like Professor 


Donnelly, this part of the book would prove of great 
help to English teaching. It shows how Cicero in his 
Manilian Law attains 1. Clearness in Words, by The 
Right Word, The Accurate Word and The Apt Word; 
2. Clearness in Sentences, by Nearness of Modifiers, 
no Excess of Modifiers, Parallel Structure and Parallel 
Repetition; 3. Clearness in Paragraphs, by Unity of 
Proposition, Sentence Connection, Parallel Sentences. 
He illustrates Force in Words by the use of Abstract 
Words and Metaphors. Under the title Force in 
Sentences, only a few references can be given. In the 
same way Force in Paragraphs is shown by Contrast 
and the use of Tableau. Such things as Melody of 
Words, Alliteration, Climax of Sound, Harmony and 
Variety of Interest, Balance and Antithesis make for 
Interest. (This part ought to be of great interest to 
high school teachers, as well as to college teachers who 
use Cicero’s Orations). 

Appendix II, “Ciceronian Triplets,” discusses the 
fondness of both ancient and modern style for threes 
in composition. “English oratory uses triplets also.” It 
is a good idea to study their use in Cicero. At the 
same time, students are made aware of the conscious 
art of composition in oratory. 

In a class which has been well drilled in Latin, this 
book will serve as a fine means of teaching English 
through Latin. Again we can see that Goethe was 
right when he wrote: Wer fremde Sprache nicht kennt, 
weiss nichts von seiner eigenen. Latin is a splendid 
vehicle on which to ride to better English. 

Jacop MANN 
BOYS HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN 


Antike Inschriften aus Jugoslavien. Heft I: 
Noricum und Pannonia Superior. Edited by 
Viktor HOorFiLcer and Batpuin Saria. vi, 279 
pages, over 650 illustrations in the text and many 
special type arrangements. Pelikan, Beograd 1938! 


(75 M.) 


This sumptuous publication is a model of epi- 
graphical writing. It has been a pleasure to read it. 
Except for the Slavic names, it is all in German. The 
authors are professors in Jugoslavian universities, Hof- 
filler at Zagreb, Saria at Ljubljana; their numerous 
publications (including two fascicles of the Corpus 
Vasorum by Hoffiller and articles in Pauly-Wissowa 
by Saria, who is responsible for most of this volume) 
cover a period of some 25 years. 

This is the first fascicle of a collection of ancient in- 
scriptions from Jugoslavia intended “to supplement 
CIL III and also furnish material for the corresponding 
volume of IG” (there are a few Greek, as well as a few 
Christian-Latin, inscriptions in this fascicle). “Our 





1 Received by CW for review on February 26, 1940. 
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collection,” say the editors, “contains all Inscriptions 
found after the latest supplement of CIL III (1902) 
or for any reason unpublished; further, all older i inscrip- 
tions in need of better reading or interpretation; finally, 
all published inscriptions deserving illustration for their 
form or ornamentation.” Included also are illustrations 
of all monuments that have lost their inscriptions. The 
present fascicle covers only the northwestern corner of 
Jugoslavia, to a distance of about 75 miles south of the 
Austrian border. It embraces those parts of Noricum 
(only a small part) and Pannonia Superior (southern 
half) that fall within the borders of Jugoslavia. The 
most important towns included are Celeia (Celje), 
Nauportus (Vrhnika), Emona (Ljubljana), and 
Poetovio (Ptuj). 

This is much more than a mere collection of inscrip- 
tions. First of all, nearly all the 608 objects are illus- 
trated by photographs or drawings, or both; sometimes 
a single object has several illustrations. Secondly, they 
all receive as much editing as is needed: exact descrip- 
tion, indication of place vas finding, vicissitudes and 
present whereabouts, transcription “a the text and 
filling- -out of abbreviations, bibliography, comment and 
interpretation. Thirdly, all the various sections of the 
volume have introductions giving important data, espe- 
cially historical and geographical. The book should 
prove a mine of information also to those interested 
in the history of art, particularly the private funerary 
sculpture of the Roman Empire (portraits, hunting 
scenes, Mithraica, etc.). 

Specially noteworthy are: the excellence of the print- 
ing and arrangement; the fewness of typographical 
errors; the fact that about 247 of the inscriptions are 
not published in CIL II or EE or Dessau or Diehl, 
and that some are quite unpublished; the many cor- 
rections of CIL III; the disquisitions on “canaliclarius” 
and “codicarius” as military terms (147f.); the noting 
of the numerous Celtic and Germanic proper names; 
the indication of pre-Roman and late Roman history; 
the exact description, as well as the illustration, of the 
ornamentation of all the objects; the excellent, full 
bibliographies; the amount of information, in text, 
notes and illustrations, about religion (especially 
Mithraism), animals, roads, military and civil admin- 
istration, etc. 

The only things lacking are maps and indices: these 
are to come at the end of the complete work. Mean- 
time I have found useful, along with Kiepert’s map IV 
in CIL III 2 and map XVII of his Formae Orbis 
Antiqui and Stieler’s Handatlas, the Trieste section of 
the Carte Internationale du Monde au 1,000,000°. I 
could wish, too, that all the numerous bibliographical 
data were gathered in one list, in satisfactory fullness. 
One would like, for example, to have the full details 
tegarding “Archiol. Karte v. Jugoslavien,” which is 


often cited but nowhere described as to date, place of 
publication, etc. But this perhaps would be adding to 
perfection. 

Finally, a few remarks in adversum: in transcribing 
the inscriptions, the original stops would better be dis- 
regarded in favor of modern-style punctuation; in no. 
22, line 13, “Jantulle” looks odd; in no. 46, line 7, the 
photo apparently shows “Decimia,” not “Decumia”; 
in no. 47, line 5, only the “co” of “coniunx” appears 
in the photo; the paragraph just preceding no. 101 
should be numbered 100A or similarily, since it con- 
cerns neither 100 nor 101; in no. 154, line 3, the photo 
shows “Carpophor(us),” not “Caprophor(us)” ; In no. 
162, line 1, it should be “Oraee,” not “Oraeae”; in the 
note on no. 173 we should have the “significance of the 
inscription for the history of Emona” summarized in- 
stead of being referred to a Slavic periodical not likely 
to be accessible or legible; no. 335 should have as line 1 
the fragmentary “Aug.”; in no. 368, line 3, I missed a 
note on “Industria” (place name), in no. 581, line 6, 
one on “videtur,” and in no. 587 one on Sabinia Tran- 
quillina Augusta; in no. 571, line 2, “zaesis” should be 
“Zaesis,” I suppose; in no. 572, line 2, “Gaudenti[o]” 
would seem required by line 3. 


A. E. Gorpon 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Iberians of Spain and Their Relations with 
the Aegean World. By Pierson Dixon. xi, 160 
pages, 4 figures, 23 plates. Oxford University Press, 
London 1940 ($3) 


Even in these days when earth’s foundations sway, 
there must be here and there, in the lurking retreats 
to which scholars have removed what remains of civi- 
lization, a few choice souls afire with interest in the 
achievements of the ancient Iberians. If such indeed 
there be, they may conveniently assuage themselves 
for the inconsiderable sum of three dollars by purchas- 
ing Dixon’s admirable monograph, sure in advance that 
they will be neither disappointed nor misinformed. For 
Dixon is sound on all fundamentals and knows that the 
Iberian civilization had no contact with the _pre- 
Hellenistic Aegean (in which matter the title of the 
book might be misleading), that there are no Mycen- 
ean parallels to be sought in its pottery, that the 
Phoenicians only briefly preceded the Greeks in Spain, 
that the heyday of Iberian culture synchronised with 
Late Hellenic and Hellenistic times, and that the 
pre-Roman archaeology of Spain can now be laid down 
in districts and in periods with the full confidence 
which excavation lends to stylistic speculation. 

Says the jacket, “A larger work by the author on 
the history and archaeology of the Iberians in the first 
millennium B.c. was planned during his residence in 
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Spain from 1933 to 1936 and was in the hands of the 
printer in Madrid at the outbreak of the Civil War in 
July 1936. In this shorter work he has given an intro- 
duction to the subject which has, to a great extent, 
been hitherto unexplored.” We doubt that the final 
phrase comes straight from the author, who has himself 
explored practically all the voluminous literature of the 
subject which the past thirty, and particularly the past 
twenty, years have produced. Precisely because he 
had already and so conscientiously laid the groundwork 
for a fuller mastery of Iberian archaeology, Dixon has 
been able in so brief a compass to include successfully 
and with no obvious error of judgment a résumé of a 
very extensive field, the unenduring but by no means 
unalluring native civilization of early Spain. 


The illustrations are the most satisfactory which have 
thus far been gathered on the subject; but they fall far 
short of exhausting the possibilities. We can only 
hope that the author may soon be able to leave his 
main career of embattled diplomat long enough to 
satisfy the demands of his secondary life of research, 
which so well suits his training and his interests. By 
that time perhaps the world will have returned to a 
proper understanding of things ancient and Iberian. 

RHys CARPENTER 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Clemens Alexandrinus und der paulinische 
Freiheitsbegriff. By Fritz Buri. 114 pages. 
Max Niehans, Ziirich 1939 3 M. 


Clement’s treatment of Paul’s conception of freedom, 
it appears to Buri, is of importance for several reasons. 
It throws light upon Clement's system of teaching; in 
it is concentrated the entire problem which faced his 
spiritual epoch; it affords a good point of view from 
which to consider Clement's significance to the spir- 
itual conditions of his time; and it offers an interesting 
parallel—which Buri does not develop—to the conform- 
ity with the Scriptures of present-day theology. 

Clement’s point of view—a matter upon which Buri 
lays insufficient emphasis—is not quite that of Paul. 
Although both combined Christianity with Greek 
philosophy, Paul was first an orthodox ‘Jew, who later 
gained some knowledge of Greek thought. Clement 
had no Jewish, but a pagan heritage, upon which he 
built his Christian thinking. Clement looked upon 
Jewish and Christian teaching with the eye of the 
trained philosopher, while Paul had rather the his- 
torical view that is the natural result of his race. Both 
are products of similar forces, but the amount of these 
forces and the time of their application vary greatly 
in the two men. The distinction is important for the 
development of Buri’s argument. 

Clement found that the various heresies which were 


called gnostic were based largely upon alleged support 
drawn from the letters of Paul. In order successfully to 
combat these heresies, he went behind the doctrines 
advanced by the gnostics to examine their basis in 
what Paul had written. Clement discovered that the 
gnostic teachers were employing erroneous methods of 
interpretation. They were not approaching their sources 
in the spirit of unbiased research, the pursuit of truth, 
but were governed by their desires and by care to 
establish their own position. Arbitrarily they selected 
passages which were quite improperly put together 
into a chain of reasoning in which they used only such 
passages as supported their own contentions, omitting 
whatever stood opposed. They were even guilty of 
omitting significant words from their quotations. Ac- 
cordingly, they frequently misunderstood the natural 
sense of their sources. What was even more to be con- 
demned from Clement's point of view, they failed to 
realize when the Scriptures are to be taken literally, 
and when allegorically. They also perverted the sense 
of Paul in oral reading by their tone of voice and by 
incorrect groupings of words. 


The fundamental concept of freedom, Buri finds, is 
discussed in Clement’s work under three heads. The 
first, which deals with the end of the world, showed in 
the gnostic teaching as a pessimistic dualism, to which 
Clement opposed an optimistic monism. The second, 
concerning the value of the Old Testament Law, found 
Clement defending the enduring worth and force of 
the Law against the libertine antinomianism of the 
heretics. The third, the possibility of moral freedom of 
will, arrayed against the deterministic naturalism of the 
gnostics Clement’s assurance of a moral development 
of personality designed for freedom. 


Space renders impossible the tracing of all the com- 
plicated threads in Buri’s argument. Of particular in- 
terest is Clement’s attitude towards the Old Testament 
Law. The law of God, as written in the Old Testa- 
ment, is for Clement identical with natural law; reason 
is just as much a guide to good works as the Mosaic 
Law. Therefore, to live by the law of God is the same 
as to live by reason. Moreover, although law and gos- 
pel are not identical, they agree in content and prac- 
tice. The law leads the Jews to Christ, philosophy 
leads the Greeks. Greek philosophy, then, according 
to Clement, is comparable in value to the Old Testa- 
ment Law. 

Other traces of Clement's philosophical interests ap- 
pear in his discussion of free will. He believed in the 
heterodox doctrine that God made man complete in 

capacity, but capable of completing himself, ‘‘a god, 
though in the germ.” Environment pays a greater 
part in his development than heredity, for man is born 
neither good nor bad. Neither sex nor rank nor race 
can affect one’s capacity to achieve virtue. Then fol- 
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lows the Socratic teaching that ignorance is the cause 
of sin, and knowledge a means toward virtue, although 
he places will above knowledge. God's willing us to 
develop towards good and his gift of grace in no way 
endanger human free will. Man’s goal is union with 
God through imitation of Him to the best of one’s 
ability. Its highest stage consists in a vision of God 
reminiscent, to the reviewer, of Diotima’s instruction 
of Socrates in the Symposium and forecasting Dante's 
vision of the rose in the thirty-third canto of the 
Paradiso. 

It is disappointing to find Clement falling into the 
same errors for which he censures the gnostics. Since 
the literal interpretation of Paul’s eschatological view, 
that the second coming of Christ was soon to occur, 
had been proved incorrect by the procession of time, 
Clement felt obliged to shore up what seemed to him 
the tottering structure of orthodoxy by developing an 
allegorical interpretation. He substitutes for Paul’s 
representation of the death and resurrection with Christ 
of the baptized the teaching that the true believer 
must free himself from the passions that war against 
reason. To support this allegorizing of Paul’s belief 
from Paul’s works, Clement ascribed to Paul ideas 
about freedom of will which Paul did not hold, quoted 
passages from Paul out of their context and true signifi- 
cance, and once at least substituted in a verse from 
Paul a word which better supported his thesis than that 
in the text. 

Buri has written a concise, carefully documented 
study which will repay the consideration of students of 
patristic literature and theology, as well as those inter- 
ested in later Greek philosophy. 

JoHN Pau PritcHaRD 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


Romische Geschichte. Band II. Die Kaiserzeit. 
By Ernst KoRNEMANN. vil, 560 pages, 1 map. Al- 


fred Kroner, Stuttgart 1939 5.50 M. 


The first volume of Roémische Geschichte, Die Zeit 
der Republik, was published in 1938 and was excep- 
tionally well received. With the publication of this 
second volume, Die Kaiserzeit, Ernst Kornemann now 
brings to a close his scholarly and colorful history of 
ancient Rome. Whereas the first volume deals with 
the development of an agrarian people into an im- 
perial-minded state and the beginning of an era of 
political, social, and cultural revolution, the second 
volume depicts the history of the Roman Empire. The 
whole panorama of Roman history, from the time of 
the first triumvirate in 60 B.c. to the rise of the Arabs in 
640 A.v., is unfolded before the eyes of the reader with 
magnificent clarity and skill. In the opinion of the 
author the history of a people ended in 60 B.c. and the 


history of great men began, and it is in this light 
that he treats the succeeding centuries. 

In a work by such an eminent historian one would 
naturally expect few errors in fact, and the reviewer 
was not disappointed in this respect. However, there 
are many interpretations which are disputed by classi- 
cal scholars generally. The selection of the date 60 B.c. 
for the end of the republican era is hardly acceptable. 
Caesar did not bring the republican form of govern- 
ment to an end; neither did he establish a new form 
of government as is contended (3, 75-90). Too much 
emphasis is placed upon his political achievements and 
too little upon the conquest of Gaul, which, after all, rep- 
resents the more enduring aspect of his career. In dealing 
with the problem of Christianity the author is vague 
in regard to the real reason for the persecution of 
Christians during the reign of Nero, and implies that 
the primary responsibility for the persecution of 303 
A.D. should be placed upon Diocletian rather than 
Galerius. This is in direct contradiction to the widely 
followed theory of N. H. Baynes, as expressed in Cam- 
bridge Ancient History XII. On page 206 is pre- 
sented an interesting chart which purports to show 
that, beginning with the consulate of Caesar, great 
crises regularly occurred in the succeeding centuries, 
always twelve to fifteen years before the middle of 
the century. This chart is carried to the death of Con- 
stantine in 337 A.D. but “leaves it to the reader to 
carry the parallels further.” 

On the whole the book presents a true picture of 
Rome at its height and in decline, and is based upon 
all available sources and the results of the most recent 
research by scholars everywhere. The limited scope 
of the volume, however, has prevented the presentation 
of more than the general lines of development and no 
space has been devoted to the discussion of controver- 
sial problems. The emphasis is placed upon political 
and military affairs and many will regret the relatively 
restricted space allotted to social, cultural, and economic 


life. 


To the American reader, accustomed to the excellent 
typography and materials used by our publishers, the 
format is disappointing: paper poor in quality, small 
type, no illustrations or plates and only a single map, 
placed in the rear of the book. There is an excellent 
bibliography for both volumes, but there are many 
French and English works which could well have been 
included. There is also an extensive chronological 
chart (510-27) and a brief, unsatisfactory index. In 
spite of these shortcomings, however, this volume as 
well as the first can be recommended to all classical 
students. It is even more thought-provoking and. 
stimulating than Die Zeit der Republik. 

W. L. WANNEMACHER 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, Dd <<. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Firmicus Maternus. G. HEuTEN. Une variante de la 
Bible latine pré-hiéronymienne. The apparent discrep- 
ancy between verse 6 of Baruch in the Vulgate and De 
errore profanarum religionum 28.4 is the result of 
textual corruption in the latter. 
Latomus 3 (1939) 261-3 

Hippocrates. .. D. BAUMANN. Die pseudohippo- 
kratische Schrift Pert Manies. In opposition to those 
who consider the pseudo-Hippocratic letter no. 19 as 
representing genuine doctrines of Hippocrates, it is 
again shown that the letter must be a late Hellenistic 
compilation. 

Janus 42 (1938) 129-41 (Edelstein) 
Lupwic EpE.stein. The Genuine Works of 
Hippo rates. Critical survey of recent attempts to ascer- 
tain the original works of Hippocrates. The view is up- 
held that the books now considered genuine do not rep- 
resent the Hippocratic doctrine as it is outlined in the 
most important ancient testimonies concerning Hippoc- 
rates. 
BH Med! 7 (1939) 236-48 (Edelstein) 
Frank R. Huriputt, Jr. Pert Kardies. A 
Treatise on the Heart from the Hippocratic Corpus: 
Introduction and Translation. 
BHMed 7 (1939) 1104-13 (Edelstein) 
Savas Nittis. The Hippocratic Oath in Ref- 
erence to Lithotomy. A New Interpretation with His- 
torical Notes on Castration. The Words of the Hippo- 
cratic oath, od repew Se otd€ pv AOravras, ExXwpnow 


(Taylor) 


8¢ épydtnow dvdpdot mpygios tHade are taken to mean 
that castration is forbidden even in the case of lithotomy 
and that the physician should keep apart from men 
practicing castration. 
BHMed 7 (1939) 719-28 (Edelstein) 
Lucretius. F. H. Sanppacu. Lucreti Poemata and 
the Poet's Death. The evidence for October, 55, as the 
date of Lucretius’ death is inconclusive, and there is a 
strong probability that he died several years later. 
Poemata in the passage from Cicero (ad Q. F.) refers 
not to the whole poem but to one or more passages, 
perhaps to the poem, which would seem from internal 
evidence to have been written in the winter of 55/54. 
CR 54 (1940) 72-7 (Jones) 
Pindar. Otto Gomeost. The Melody of Pindar’s 
“Golden Lyre.” The melody allegedly written by Pindar 
for his first Pythian Ode and first published by Athana- 
sius Kircher in 1650 is a forgery committed by Kircher 
himself. 
Musical Quarterly 26 (1940) 381-92 (Spaeth) 
Plato. JEAN Hatzre.p. Du nouveau sur Phédre. 
Review of two problems concerning the Phaedrus of 
Plato’s dialogue: (1) chronological (2) psychological. 
Publication of additional fragments of IG 12.325 by 
Meritt, Hesperia 5 (1939) 69-76, shows that Phaedrus 
lost his property and went into exile after having been 
convicted of profaning the Eleusinian mysteries in 415 
n.c.; hence references in the dialogue to loss of prop 
erty and hardships suffered by Phaedrus. Dramatic dat: 
1 Bulletin of the History of Medicine. 





of the dialogue cannot be reconciled with known facts 
of Phaedrus’ life. Psychological problem: how can the 
Phaedrus of the dialogue, who was concerned with 
moral and physical well-being, have taken part in a 
parody of the Mysteries? H. suggests that Plato knew 
Phaedrus well only after his return from exile in 399, 
when he had been sobered by experience. 


REA 41 (1939) 313-8 
Plutarch. J. 


(DeWitt) 


Enocu Powe. The Sources of Plu- 
tarch’s Alexander. Plutarch states that his interest is 
in biography, not history. He would therefore be ex- 
pected to use as historical sources full works from which 
he would be able to select details suiting his own pur- 
pose; he would not be interested in comparisons of 
authorities. However, Plutarch cites twenty-four auth- 
orities by name. These citations must be derivative, and 
Plutarch may have used only two sources for the life, 
the collection of Alexander’s letters and a large variorum 
compilation of the history of Alexander. The letters are 
cited in more than thirty places and are used chiefly for 
digressions on character. Arrian and Plutarch probably 
used the same sources. Differences in their citations of 
sources are caused by the fact that the variorum source 
mentioned several authorities for a statement. In chap- 
ter 46, 1-2, Plutarch cites seriatim five authorities for 
and nine against the statement that Alexander en- 
countered an Amazon at the Jaxartes. Ten of these 
fourteen authorities are not elsewhere mentioned in the 
biography. This fact points to the use of such a var- 
iorum source. This work, because of its size, must have 
been only a history of Alexander, and not a general 
history. It probably belonged to the age of Didymus, 
All passages in the life which seem to be derived from 
the spurious letters of Alexander should be rejected. 
The rest represents an imperfect epitome of an Alex- 
andrine biography. To this P. appends textual notes on 
Plutarch and Arrian. 

JHS 59 (1939) 229-40 


Varro. Pierre Bovanck. Les “lindymions” de Var- 
ron. Fragments of Varro’s Menippean satire, Endymi- 
ones, suggest that some person, accompanied by a clap 
of thunder, appears before a dinner group and ad- 
dresses them. B. argues that Endymiones=animae 
sapientes, which occupied the regions between the upper 
air and the moon, and that Varro’s apparition was one 
of them, having projected his animus from the lunar 
circle to earth to mingle with men as such daemons 
might. Such yenii or daemones were variously reported 
in mythology and philosophy, and so named because of 
various legends associating Endymion with the moon. 
They might in various ways mingle with men, as Arc- 
turus in the prologue of the Rudens. B. regrets the loss 
of the Varronian satire which might have done much to 
clear up the relations between men and genii or dae- 
mones in the philosophical systems of the times. 

REA 41 (1939) 319-24 (DeWitt) 


Vergil. P. Conmant. Analyse de l’épisode d’Orphée 
(Virgile, Géorgiques, IV, 453-527). Analysis of Ver- 
gil’s artistry in this episode. 

EC 9 (1940) 39-43 (Snyder) 

— W. F. J. Knicnut. Poetic Sources and Inte- 
gration. K. maintains that Vergil’s relation to his poetic 
sources goes much deeper than the superficial imitation 
which can readily be recognized as such. In addition, he 
integrates various elements drawn from many other 
poets into a new and harmonious whole. A good ex- 
ample is Cretae veniemus Oaxen (Ecl. 1.65) where the 
last word is a new creation suggested by the town 
Oaxus and the rivers Orontes and Jaxartes, a case 


(Ridington) 
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closely parallel to Coleridge’s Mount Abora which is a 
similar confusion of several names. The method may 
be conscious or sub-conscious and in any case frequently 
results in the poet’s best work. Far from being criticized 
for this practice, Vergil should be praised. In following 
it he is merely composing as many, if not all, poets 
compose. 
Vergilius 5 (1940) 7-16 (McCracken) 
JoHN Francis LATIMER. Aeneas and_ the 
Cumaean Sibyl: A Study in Topography. ‘The construc- 
tion of the Portus Julius by the building of canals be- 
tween lakes Avernus and Lucrinus and the sea during 
the war against Antony tended to destroy popular belief 
in the legends that surrounded this region from early 
times. Vergil’s use of the region in the Aeneid is part 
of the emperor’s attempt to foster a revival of religion. 
The Trojan fleet landed, not at Cumae, but at what is 
now the bay of Baiae. The grotto of the Sibyl, dis- 
covered in 1932, is described. 
Vergilius 5 (1940) 28-35 
——— Criype Murity. The Classification of Souls 
in the Sixth Aeneid. Vergil’s classification owes much 
to previous descents to the underworld; his real con- 
tributions are his distinctive art, the human interest sup- 
plied by the prominence of Palinurus, Dido, Deiphobus, 
and Anchises, and the use of the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis. M. further studies the classification in the 
Culex, in Plutarch, Lucian, Claudianus and Porphyrio. 
Vergilius 5 (1940) 17-27 (McCracken) 
—— J. van OorecHEM. L’oracle de la Sibylle au 
chant VI de l’Enéide. In explanation of the incon- 
sistency between the prediction of Helenus (3.458-460) 
and the reply of the Sibyl (6.83-97), the author advances 
the facts that oracular responses generally were enig- 
matic, and that Vergil has carefully established a cor- 
respondence between Aeneas’ prayer asking for the 
oracle (6.56-76) and the reply he receives. 


EC 9 (1940) 14-7 


(McCracken) 


(Snyder) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PALAEOGRAPHY 


Roma. Via Prenestina, - 
Edicola sepolcrale. A marble shrine in high relief, 
divided by Etruscan columns into three niches sur- 
mounted by pediments, was found at Rome on the Via 
Praenestina. ‘he niches contain busts of a father, son, 
and wife, and the inscription names the father, a Mag- 
ister Capitolinus, and wife. First half of the first cen- 
tury B.c. Second part: Via Latina. - Iscrizioni funer- 
arie. An inscribed marble cippus limiting a grave lot, 
second or first century B.c.; a marble slab with an in- 
scription to an imperial freedman in charge of the 
paedagogium on the Caelian, in the time of Hadrian; 
a brick seal corresponding to CIL, 15.730—all found on 
the Via Latina . Ill . 
NS 15 (1939) 83-7 (Salyer) 

Boutemy, A. Notice sur le manuscrit 749 de la 
Bibliothéque Municipale de Douat. Study of Duacensis 
749 continued from Latomus 3 (1939) 183-206. ‘The ms, 
copied at least in greater part at St. Amand, is composed 
of the mutilated fragments of several Mss. 
Latomus 3 (1939) 264-98 

Eviopoutos, Socrates M. The Ramp of the Temple 
of Asklepios at Epidauros. Kavvadias rightly looked 
for the term for ‘ramp’ in lines 39-40 of the building 
inscription (IG2 4.102) but the word in question should 
be restored as rotiBaats (Doric for mpoaBaais) instead 
of rolaraais- 


AJA 44 (1940) 222-4 


ARIAS, Paoto Enrico. 


(Taylor) 


(Walton) 


GirrLer, Mi.ton. The Fighting Hellenotamiai, There 
are two kinds: financial and fighting Hellenotamiai. 
Discussion of IG 12, 255 and date (406-5) of IG 22, 1655. 
KhM 89 (1940) 62-6 (Heller) 

Mancini, GioaccHino. Strongoli (Catanzaro). - 
Rinvenimento di una iscrizione di eta imperiale. <A 
marble slab bearing a dedication to Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus by two quattuorviri of Petelia is dated at the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century a.p. 
Two clay masks and some small vases were also found. 
Il. 

NS 15 (1939) 147-8 (Salyer) 
Venosa. - Rinvenimento di tre cippi funerari. 
Three sepulchral inscriptions of imperial date. 


NS 15 (1939) 149 (Salyer) 


OLIveR, JAMES H. and Maas, Paut, Lazarus. An 
Ancient Poem on the Duties of a Physician. The poem 
preserved on stone belongs to 1G2 2-3.3631 (cf. Hesperia 
5 [1936] 91-122). History of the discovery and recon- 
struction of the inscription together with some notes 
on the content of the poem by O.; new constitution of 
the text of the poem and commentary by M. 

BHMed 7 (1939) 315-23 (Edelstein) 


SuTHERLAND, C. H. V. The Historical Evidence of 
Greek and Roman Coins. Discusses the importance of 
the study of Greek and Roman coins as a branch of 
historical research. The author shows that to the 
Greeks coinage was an end in itself, while for Imperial 
Rome it was also a means for molding public opinion on 
matters of imperial policy. III. 
G&R 9 (1940) 65-80 


Top, Marcus N. 
1937-1938. 
field. 
JHS 59 (1939) 241-81 


Toop, F. A. Two Pompeian Metrical Inscriptions. 
Proposed emendations of two inscriptions in Lom- 
matzsch’s Supplementum to Buecheler’s Carmina Latina 
Epigraphica: p. 75, no. 2054 and p. 155, no. 2292, 

CR 53 (1939) 168-70 (Jones) 


Unricu-Bansa, Oscar. S. Lorenzo di Pusteria. - 
Monete d’oro del V e VI secolo rinvenute a Sebatum 
(S. Lorenzo di Pusteria). A hoard of twenty-two gold 
coins of six eastern emperors, found beneath a pave 
ment at Sebatum in Noricum, is perhaps to be con- 
nected with the invasion of Italy by the Franks in 539 
Aw. TL 
NS 15 (1939) 150-64 (Salyer) 

Youtiz, Herpert C. O. Mich. 1,24. Revised text, 
removing the apparent mistake in the calculation of the 
taxes involved. 


AJPh 61 (1940) 199-201 


(Vlachos) 


The Progress of Greek Epigraphy, 
A detailed account of the work done in the 


(Ridington) 


(De Lacy) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


Dukat, Viktor. Publins Considius. Caesar reports 
(BG. 1.21ff.) that his plan to crush the Helvetii at the 
base of a mountain was frustrated by Considius who, 
“timore perterritus” (though previously “rei militaris 
peritissimus habebatur et in exercitu L. Sullae et postea 
in M. Crassi fuerat’’), reported falsely that the mountain 
had not been occupied in advance by Labienus, but was 
held by the enemy. The difficulty of reconnoitering in 
the early morning's twilight is held responsible for the: 
scout’s mistake; perhaps, too, he was a_ victim of 
Caesar’s intention to belittle the military judgment of 
Roman generals before him. 


PhW 60 (1940) 351-2 (Plumpe) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L, Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weekly, and 
Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 
books received at the editorial offices. Prices have not 
been confirmed. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Euripides. Hecuba: A drama of ancient Troy, trans- 
lated and reconstructed with an original third act by 
Henry Bertram Lister. 36 pages. La Boheme Club, 
San Francisco 1940 $1.50 

Hippocrates. HERMANN WANNER. Studien zu epi 
apxains int pixis: 108 pages. Leemann, Ziirich 1939 
( Dissertation) 

Justinian. Drei dogmatische Schriften Justinians, 
hrsg. v. EpuArD SCHWARTz. 123 pages. Beck, Munich 
1939 (Abhandlungen d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Philos.- 
hist. Abt. N. F. 1939, H. 18) 15.50 M. 

Melito. The Homily on the Passion by Melito, Bishop 
of Sardis, with some Fragments of the Apocryphal 
Ezekiel, edited by CAMpBELI, BONNER. ix, 202 pages, 2 
plates. Christophers, London and University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia (1940) (Studies and Docu- 
ments, XII) $5 

Nonnos, Dionysiaca, Volume 3. 
lated by W. H. Rouse. 528 pages. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge 1940 (Loeb Classical Library) $2.50 

Philo Judaeus. Erwin R. Goop—ENoucH. An Intro- 
duction to Philo Judaeus. xii, 223 pages. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven 1940 $2.75 

Porphyrogenetes. Constantin Porphyrogenete. Le 
Livre des Ceremonies, T. II. Livre Il: Chapitre 47 (38), 
92 (83). Texte établi et trad. Commentaire par ALBERT 
Vocr. Les Belles Lettres, Paris 1940 75 fr. 

Tibullus. Paut Postcens. Tibulls Ambarvalgedicht 
(11.1). vi, 91 pages. Triltsch, Wiurzburg-Aumihle 
1940 (Kieler Arbeiten zur Klassischen Philologie, H. 6) 
3 M. 

Xenophon. Arnoip SvENSSON. Die Wiener Hand- 
schrift zu Xenophons Anabasis. 51 pages. Gleerup, Lund 
1940 (K. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundets i Lund 
Arsberattelse 1939-1940, III) 


300ks 36-48. Trans- 


GREEK PHILOSOPHERS 


Aristotle. The Poetics of Aristotle, translated by 
INGRAM Bywater, revised with introduction and ex- 
planatory notes by W. HAmiton Fyre. 114 pages. Ox- 
ford University Press, London 1940 6s. 

. Ricuarp P. McKron. The Basic Works of 
Aristotle. Random House, New York 1940 $3 

Heracleitus. Wiititam C. Kirk, Jr. Fire in the Cos- 
mological Speculations of Heracleitus. 60 pages. Burgess 
Publishing Company, Minneapolis 1940 $1.25 

An appendix, pages 36-60, is entitled The Doxographical Tra- 
dition Concerning the Heracleitean Fire. 

Oates, WHITNEY JENNINGS, ed. 
curean Philosophers. xxvi, 627 pages. 
New York (1940) $3 


The Stoic and Epi- 
Random House, 


RELIGION 


ALBRIGHT, WiL1AM Foxwet. From the Stone Age 
to Christianity. Monotheism and the Historical Pro- 
cess. xi, 363 pages. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 
1940 $2.50 


Curti, Micue.e. Religione e culti negli scrittori 


romani “de re rustica”. 114 pages. Ist. delle edizionj 
accademiche, Udine 1940 8 1. 

EHNMARK, ERLAND. Anthropomorphism and miracle, 
230 pages. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, Uppsala and Har- 
rassowitz, Leipzig 1939 (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 
1939.12) 7.50 Kr. 

Grecory, Sir Ricuarp ARMAN. Religion in Science 
and Civilization. 379 pages, ill., map, diagrams. Mac- 
millan, New York 1940 $3 

KERENYI, Kari. Pythagoras und Orpheus. 2. Ausg, 
Mit e. Anh. tiber d. Seelenwanderungslehre bei Ennius, 
62 pages. Pantheon, Amsterdam 1939 (3.40 M.) 

LANZANI, CaroLINA. L/oracolo delfico: saggio dij 
religione politica nel mondo antico. viii, 210 pages, 
Dante Alighieri, Genoa 1940 35 1. 

Manas, JoHnN H. The Delphic Oracle; Oracles 
through the ages. 61 pages, ill. Pythagorean Society, 
New York 1940 $0.50 

Marconi, MOMOLINA, 
antica religione laziale. 
133 23.1. 

Mette, ALEXANDER. Die psychologischen Wurzeln des 
Dionysischen und Apollinischen. Ein neuer Versuch, 
70 pages. Dion-Verlag, Berlin 1940 2.80 M. 

Nitsson, Martin P. Greek Popular Religion. xviii, 
166 pages, ill. Columbia University Press, New York 
1940 (Lectures on the History of Religions, New Series, 
No. 1) $2.50 

Pippipt, D. M. Recherches sur le culte impérial. 205 
pages. Les Belles Lettres, Paris and Institut roumain, 
Bucarest (Institut roumain d’études latines, Collection 
scientifique, 2) 


Riflessi mediterranei nella pit 
390 pages. Principato, Palermo 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR. METRICS 


3ELTRAMINI, GINO. Elementi di prosodia e metrica 
latina (Il distico elegiaco). 28 pages. Albarelli- 
Marchesetti, Verona 1940 3 1. 

3ERTOLDI, Virrorio, I criteri d’indagine storico-geo- 
grafico applicati al latino. 162 pages. Stab. tipogr. edit. 
Naples 1940 

Devoro, Giacomo. Storia della lingua di Roma. (x), 
430 pages, 15 plates. Cappelli, Bologna 1940 (Istituto di 
Studi Romani, Storia di Roma, 23) 

HERMANN, Epuarp. Sprache und Erkenntnistheorie. 
Pages 95-113. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gdéttingen 
1940 (Nachrichten v. d. Ges. d. Wissenschaften zu Gét- 
tingen, Philol.-hist. Kl. Fachgr. 3, Oestl. Kulturkreise, 
N. F. Bd 2, Nr 4) 0.60 M. 


UNCLASSIFIED 

Beesty, Patricia. The revival of the humanities in 
American education. 215 pages. Columbia University 
Press, New York 1940 $2 

Low, D. M. Edward Gibbon, 1737-1794. 384 pages, 
ill. Chatto & Windus, London 1940 8s. 6d. 

Nortin, Georck. Things in the Saddle. Selected Es- 
says and Addresses. 234 pages, frontispiece. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 1940 $2.50 

Tompson, D'Arcy W. Science and the Classics. viii, 
264 pages, frontispiece, 11 figures. Oxford University 
Press, London 1940 (St. Andrews University Publica- 
tions, No. XLIV) ($1) 

Tompson, J. W. Ancient Libraries. 130 pages. Cali- 
fornia University Press, Berkeley 1940 (12s.) 

VauGHAN, AcNnges Carr. Akka, Dwarf of Syracuse. 
viii, 216 pages, ill. Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
and Toronto 1940 $2 











